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EXTRACTS FROM JOURNAL OF DAVID SANDS. to Salem, and lodged with our friend Jeremiah 


(Continued from p. 227.) 


10th mo. 4th, attended a meeting and visited 
several families until the 15th; then parted 
with our friends, in great nearness of affection, 
and took passage for Falmouth, where we ar- 
rived in about six hours; had great peace of 
mind on this passage, feeling entirely clear of 
Nantucket, after many meetings both among 
Friends and others. I landed at Falmouth, 
and stayed one night, and proceeding to Mar- 
tha’s Vineyard, had a meeting, and stayed with 
a kind friend, David Coffin; from thence to 
Falmouth, and attended their first-day meeting ; 
and thence to Boston, to their quarterly mecting, 
and to Lynn and Salem. 1 was much favored 
through the several sittings of these meetings, 
which were large, and truth seemed to be over 
all; God be blessed for evermore. We lodged 
at Jeremiah Hacker’s while in Salem, who was 
very kind, apd, with his children, was made 
near to us in the best sense. From this place 
we returned back, and had meetings at Boston, 
Lynn, and Pembroke, the last a quarterly meet- 
ing ; after which we took divers meetings on 
our return, as Centre Cushinet, Long Plane, 
Rochester, Sandwich, and Yarmouth. To the 
last came many of the town’s people, who were 
very civil, and we were favored, through the 
Lord’s goodness, to open the way to rest and 
peace through Jesus Christ. 

10th mo. 20th, 1777,we left Boston and came 


Hacker, who, with his family, received us 
kindly. , We have travelled in this journey 
more than three hundred miles since we last 
left this place. Praised be the Lord, who has 
been near to us, both on the right hand and on 
the left, and carried us through the many be- 
setments we have had to experience both in- 
wardly and outwardly. 22d. We travelled east- 
ward: reached Hampton, and lodged with 
Tristram Collins ; here we met with kind friends, 
23d. To Berwick, about eight miles; from 
thence to Falmouth, and attended their monthly 
meeting ; thence toa-new settlement of Friends, 
called Royal Borough, and had a meeting to 
good satisfaction. Sth. Set forward to a place 
called Boarding, on the Kennebec river, and 
had a meeting at the house of a friendly man, 
Ww ere came mapy of the inhabitants.- We 
were favored with a solid meeting. The people 
appeared kind, and [J trust it was a comfortable 
opportunity to many exercised minds, and cause 
of thankfulness. in us, thus to experience the 
continued care of our dear Lord and Master, in 
whose cause we are made thankful to be worthy 
to serve. Here we tarried two days, and some 
friendly people came and eat with us. 

1ith mo. 2d, left Swan Island, and went up 
the river to the house of Gideon Gardner, and 
had a meeting, where came most of the inhabit- 
anjs around. 1 bad cause to acknowledge the 
merciful dealings of our Heavenly Father, aho 
was pleased to .ook ip mercy pon us, favoring 
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with his life-giving presence and renewings of 
strength. The next day we proceeded up the 
river, (the country and roads being hardly pas- 
sable,) we reached the house of Christian Pink- 
ham, a friendly man, who, with his wife and 
ehildren, received us kindly. We had a meet- 
ing at his house to our comfort; from thence 
to a settlement, called Jones’ Plantation, where 
were some friendly people. Our meeting was 
to good satisfaction ; they appeared to be in an 
humble disposition of mind, being much alone 
. in a wild new country. 

I had many trials as I travelled through the 
wilderness, in many parts there being little or 
no read; but I believe Friends here, if they 
keep their places, will increase. Stayed two 
days, being unwell, at a house where the wife 
is a Friend, but not the husband, though both 
were very kind and tender to us, and providea 
sundry necessaries to take with us for our fa- 
tare use. We left Swan Island on the ice, and 
were the first that had passed with horses, and 
hada meeting in the evening at Gardner Town, 
and lodged with Reuben Coben, whose kind re- 
eeption was grateful to us. Here we had a 
meeting, many attended, and the opportunity 
was much to satisfaction. Feeling my mind 
engaged to proceed, I went up the river, and 
found people much rejoiced at my return. 
Having reached the place I felt concerned to 
visit, we appointed a mecting, but from the 
great depth of suow, and cold, few attended. 
We stayed two days with our kind friend, 
Jethro Gardner, until first-day, and had a satis- 
factory meeting, I trust to our friends also, as 
much kindness was expressed. The next day, 
went down the river, feeling our minds drawn 
to visit sundry families on our way, in which 
we had good satisfaction, and great tenderness 
appeared in many countenances. The people 
are poor, and far from any place of worship, 
there not being a meeting house for near sixty 
miles. We had many meetings as we came 
back, much to our comfort and refreshment, 
and many appeared to be convinced of the 
trath, whom we parted with in great tenderness. 
Beieg much fatigued by hard travelling, we 
rested several days in a town called Vassal- 
borough. The inhabitants are generally friendly, 
though much strangers to our society. We 
stayed with a friendly man before mentioned, 


Rewington Hobby, who gave up his house for 
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ing; and, through the goodness of God, we 


were much favored, and the naine of the Lord 
was exalted that day. 

My concern, in being thus led so singular- 
ly where no Friends dwelt, yet finding no re- 
lease without returning back, was a great exer- 
cise to me, being almost at times ready to con- 
clude that I was wrong, but felt satisfied that 
my kind Master would never fail, though at 
times great trials of faith are the lot of his 
children, although they may be truly devoted 
to his service. Oh, I may say, many were the 
heart-achings I had to pass through in that 
wilderness land, but the Lord supported me 
under my many exercises, and preserved me, 
though many times I was almost in despair, 
having had to pass through good report and evil 
report ; there being those who rose up to op- 
pose and withstand the truth, but through 
the power of the Most High they were made 
willing to acknowledge their error, and 1 believe 
were truly sorrowful. 

Elijah Jenkins and Samuel Jones, my com- 
panions, here left me, and I am now accom- 
panied by a young man, whose name is John 
Winslow. In one of these meetings, he ap- 
peared in a public testimony, much to my com- 
fort, and to him my heart feels nearly united. 
Having had several meetings to satisfaction, 
and finding my mind drawn up the same river 
again, we set off, but giving way to doubts and 
fears, I got discouraged, and turned back, and 
made my way westward, but in great trouble ; 
sometimes thinking to go back, at other times 
ready to think I had stayed too long already. 
From the various reports I expected to be im- 
prisoned, as many had threatened it. I made 
several stops at different places, to converse with 
the most leading men, and had several meetings 
in my journey, to good satisfaction ; and we got 
to Falmouth and attended a funeral, where 
came some that intended ill against me, but 
afterwards they went away well reconciled. 
Next day being first-day, there came more per- 
sons in order to examine and form some judg- 
ment, whether it was best to stop me or not, 
but I understood they went away satisfied. 
Thus, having favorable opportunity, through 
the Lord’s goodness, truth was exalted over all. 
From thence we went to Goram Town, where J 


ae again examined, but nothing appearing 


against me, I appointed a meeting at the house 


meetings, and desired to evtertain us as long as! of a friendly man, who was very kind, and en- 
we chose to stay. We lodged at many of their! tertained us. There appeared to be a tender 


houses, who did the best they were capable of 
for our comfort, having had many tender seasons 
vmith them. We parted, under a sense of God’s 
goodness in sending us among them, but finding 
to go baek, I gave up to it, 
and having delayed the time so long, was obliged 
to ride against a hard snow-storm, but was en- 
abled to reach in time enough to hold a meet- 


myself impreseed 


ple here, and they were much reached, the 
rd’s power being manifested in the said 
meeting, to our mutual comfort. From thence 


we set off for Berwick, where I met many near 
friends ; from thence to Kethera, and lodged 
with James Neal, a valuable minister. So to 
Dover, where I met with my dear companion 
Aaron Lancaster, after a separation of ten 
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weeks. We had to rejoice in the Lord’s good- 
ness in preserving us through many close trials, 
in which our souls had to praise his mercies. 
At this monthly meeting were Friends from 
different parts, in which we were favored with 
the renewals of the Father’s love, much to the 
refreshment, I believe, of the living seed. The 
business of the meeting was conducted in a 
good degree of brotherly love and condescen- 
sion. Thence we went back to Berwick, and 
to a place called Philip’s Town, where there 
had not been a Friends’ meeting before; then 
to Dover again, where [ had an attack of ill- 
ness, so that my life was almost despaired of, 
but through mercy I soon recovered. After 
parting with many near Friends we went to 
Rochester, and thence to a meeting at Meads- 
borough ; thence back to Rochester : we stayed 
two days, and had meetings to our mutual sat- 
isfaction and the refreshing of many minds, 
through the extending of the Father’s love. 
Here appeared to be many inquiring “people, 
and some in a tender state of mind; thence we 
proceeded to Hail’s Town, a newly settled place, 
where were many who had been convinced 
since Friends settied there, and who appeared 
very solid and steadfast. Thence to Hopkin 
Town, where we had a meeting, and many at- 
tended not of our profession, who appeared 
well satisfied, except one person, who seemed to 
cavil at something that had been said, I having 
been led to speak from the words of the prophet 
wherein he signified a dissolution of the old 
heaven and old earth, and a new heaven and 
a new earth being created, wherein dwelleth 
righteousness ; and being led to express the ne- 
cessity of this being experienced here in time, 
through the melting power of truth on the 
soul, which is compared to the refiner’s fire 
that separates the dross from the tin, and takes 
away the reprobate silver. This was a matter 
that had caused great disputes amongst them, 
though it was altogether unknown to me from 
avy outward ioformation. 
(To be continued.) 
Selected. 

“ There are thousands of youth of good mo- 
tives, generous desires, and honorable ambition, 
who hate meanness, and despise a vicious course 
of life, who are yet in very great danger from 
their impulses. A temptation a little stronger 
than they have met, an evil a little more se- 
ductive, a moment a little more unguarded, may 
work their ruin ; or, if not work absolute ruin, 
may plant thorns of moral poison that will sting 
them with a thousand regrets, and cause the 
blush to mantle the faces of all their best 
friends. 

All very impulsive persons live perpetually 
among thorns. They do and say things, almost 
daily, that cause themselves or somebody else 


most sore disquietude. When they are so 
stupid as not to see the improprieties of their 
own course, they may be causing frequent and 
deep wounds in the hearts of all who love them 
best. How often an impulsive person wounds 
the feelings of his truest friends! His thought- 
less words, poisoned, it may be, with the gall- 
drops of a fit of anger or jealousy, envy or 
pride, or a momentary flash of displeasure, may 
cut, like two-edged swords, to the heart’s core. 
Or, wanting that sweet refinement given by 
self-control, their very roughness and harshness . 
may ‘ grate horrible discord’ in the ears of those 
that love him, and would gladly be charmed by 
his sweet words of wisdom and goodness.” 

Gratitude is the homage the heart renders to 
God for his goodness; cheerfulness is the ex- 
ternal manifestation of that homage. 


For Friends’ {ntelligencer. 

A REVIEw OF THE “ Prize Essays” of George 
Stephenson Rowntree and Thomas Hancock, 
on the decline of Quakerism in Great Brit- 
ain. 

Tus Review sy T—, oF Rattimore. 
6TH Montu, 1864. 

In the third month, 1858, there appeared in 
the public prints of Great Britain, and also of 
the United States, the following announce- 
ment : 

“ Society of Friends’ Prize Essays.” 

“A gentleman who laments that notwithstand- 
ing the population of the United Kingdom has 
more than doubled itself in the last fifty years, 
the Society of Friends is less in number than 
at the begiuning of the century, and who be- 
lieves that the Society once bore a powerful 
witness to the world concerning some of the 
errors to which it is most prone, and some of 
the truths which are most necessary to it, and 
that this witness has been gradually becoming 
more and more feeble,-~is anxious for light re- 
specting the causes of this change. He offers 
a Patze of One Hunprep Guingas for the 
best Essay that shall be written on the sub- 
ject, and a Prize of Firry Guineas for the 
one next in merit. He has asked three gentle- 
men, not members of the Society of Friends, to 
pronounce judgment on the essays which shall 
be sent them. They have all some acquaint- 
ance with the history of the Society, and some 
interest in its existing members; and as the 
are likely to regard the subject from different 
points of view, he trusts that their decision 
will be impartial, that they will not expect to 
find their own opinions represented in the Es- 
says; and that they will choose the one which 
exhibits most thought and Christian earnest- 
ness, whether it is favorable or unfavorable to 
the Society, whether it refers the diminution of 
its influence to degeneracy, to something wrong 
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in the original constitution of the body, to the 
rules which it has accepted for its government, 
‘or to apy extraneous cause. 


“ Rev. F. D. Maurice, chaplain of Lincoln’s 
Inn, Professor J. P. Nichol, Glasgow, and Rev. 
EK. 8. Tryce, Gravesend, have agreed to act as 
adjudicators.” , 

The respectable character of this advertise- 
ment influenced many writers to take up the 
pen. We have been informed that more than 
two hundred competitors presented their offer- 
ings for acceptance; these offerings were the 
productions of persons of different religious 
persuasions, of both the countries in which the 
announcement was made, and some of them were 
membeys of the Society of Friends. 

Agreeably to the directions contained in the 
advertisement, the essays were delivered to the 
chosen adjudicators by the first week of 10th 
month (October), 1858 ; but it was not until 
the 8th month (August), 1859, that their final 
decision was made known, and the prize essays 
published. This decision had been waited for 
with anxiety by a class of readers on either side 
of the Atlantie, who are fond of contemplating 
serious subjects, and who had been surprised to 
be informed that, in the country which gave 
birth to Quakerism, and which had produced 
so many eminent individuals of the sect, the 
Society was supposed to be declining. An idea 
of the kind had not, until then, been presented 
to the people of this country, the United States, 
by anything they had seen or heard; for the 
Friends here, notwithstanding the separation 
which took place between them on account of 
a difference of opinion in regard to points of 
doctrine, in the year 1827, have still retained 
their religious respectability, and are considered 
to be increasing, in some quarters, rather than 
diminishing in numbers. It has been estima- 
ted, and the estimate is supposed to be near 
the truth, that four-fifths of the Friends at 
present in the world reside in the United States 
and the Canadian provinces. In our western 
states, particularly, they are very numerous. The 
essays consequently have been extensively read ; 
but as very little notice has been taken of them 
in our public journals, we purpose making a 
review of them, and will take up, in the first 
place, the essay which was deemed worthy of 
the first prize; entitled, “Quakerism, Past and 
Present; being an enquiry into the causes of 
its decline in Great Britain. By George Ste- 
phenson Rowntree.” 

The work contains eight chapters, comprisin 

‘the following list : : ” on 

I. Circumstances connected with the Rise of 

Friends 


II. Original Views of the Founders of Qua- 
‘kerism, connected with its Decline. 


' EEL. Continuance of the same subject. 


IV. Numerical strength of the Society in 
Great Britain. 

V. The second Epoch of Quakerism. 

VI. Causes of Decline principally introduced 
after 1760. 

VII. Modern Causes of the Society’s de- 
cline. 

VIII. A summary of the preceding argu- 
ment. 

The comments which we design to make 
shall be as concise as possible, under the cir- 
cumstances attending our disappointment on 
reading at least three-fourths of the book We 
had looked for happier and wiser reflections 
from one whose expositions had been preferred 
by the distinguished judges in the case, and had 
therefore been prepared to find in them senti- 
ments quite superior to the prepossessions of or- 
dinary minds. Our anticipations, however, 
have not been realized, and we see, with the 
exception of a few sentences interspersed here 
and there, that, in all the first six chapters, the 
idea that ‘the Society once bore a powerful 
witness to the world concerning some of the 
errors to which it is most prone, and some of 
the truths most necessary to it,” is kept as far 
as possible out of the view of the reader. It is 
only in the seventh and eighth chapters that we 
find the author laying aside the prejudices of a 
bigot, and writing as a Christian writer should 
write. So deeply, in fact, have we been im- 
pressed with this opinion of his production, that 
we have been perplexed to discover the latent 
charm which induced the decision in favor of 
his exposition : a difficulty which has been in- 
creased since we have perused several of the 
rejected essays, which appear to throw more 
light on the causes of the decline of the Qua- 
kers of Great Britain than either of the articles 
selected to represent the case. These rejected 
essays were made public at the suggestion of 
the adjudicators, who, when they gave their 
decision, declared that the publication of*some 
of the articles they had declined to accept would 
in many cases be “ advisable, and for the public 
advantage.” After bestowing a share of thought 
upon the subject, and examining the whole 
ground, we have arrived at the conclusion which 
we append. 

From the advent of the Friends, they have 
continued to render their profession obnoxious 
to the greater part of the clergy of the British 
realm, by their objection to the payment of 
tithes and church rates, by their abiding pre- 
ference of a free Gospel ministry, and by their 
protest against priestcraft. Although the liberal 
donor of the prizes—(liberal apparently in 
thought, as in purse)—does not appear to have 
entertained a doubt on the fitness of the adju- 
dicators for the decision submitted to them, and 
also to have supposed they would not be influ- 
enced in favor of any essay by finding “ their 
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own opinions represented” therein, nor by 
their remembrance of the inflexibility of 
the sect on the subjects above referred to, 
the presumption is strong that such has been 
the fact ; for experience has demonstrated, and 
seems likely to continue to prove, that a natu- 
ral propensity in the children of men inclines 
them to lean closely to their monied interests. 
That an investiture with the surplice has not 
eradicated this natural tendency from the hearts 
of certain Reverend gentlemen, printed docu- 
ments have not failed to establish. Every year 
large sums of money are taken from Dissenters 
to assistin the support of the Established Church 
of England, and from the Friends these sums 
are always obtained bya forcible legal pro- 
cess. 

_ Protected as we are by our Cis-Atlantic posi- 
tion, we feel at liberty to express the regret 
which we feel, that the warfare on the subject 
of ecclesiastical demands still continues in an 
eulightened country, between the Church and 
the Dissenters ; and thatneither acknowledged 
piety, learning, nor great wealth has protected 
magnates of the establishment from the impu- 
tation of being possessed with covetousness. 
Such are sheltered, it is true, in a degree, from 
personal representation, by the employment of 
churchwardens and by bailiffs, but the princi- 
ple which allows the demand of money merely 
because of an ordination to preach in a certain 
Diocese, remains in full force. Nor can we fail 
to observe further, that, notwithstanding the 
Society of Friends of the past and present time 
has produced individuals whose excellent char- 
acteristics were alone sufficient to add lustre and 
dignity to any religious profession, and protect 
its members from obloquy, that the same pro- 
peusity which led to the enactment of the 
scenes which were witnessed in the days of 
Cromwell, of Charles II., and of James II., 
still exists in Great Britain; having reappeared 
with a more elegant phraseology, we admit, but 
with not the less acrimony, in Macaulay’s ac- 
count of the Puritans and Quakers, in his His- 
tory of England, and more recently, and under 
a more plausible form, in other writings. 

We will make our first extract from the work 
which has led to these remarks, from chapter 
the Ist, being an account of the founder of 
Quakerism. “It was in 1643, the year that saw 
the appointment of Parliamentary Committees 
of scandalous ministers, that George Fox, then 
in his nineteenth year, a young man of unblem- 
ished morals, but of little education, who from 
his childhood had lived in ‘honesty and inno- 
cency,’ (the words are his own,) entered upon 
that extraordinary series of spiritual conflicts 
which attended his path for upwards of three 
years, before he engaged in the work of his 
life. We have termed his conflicts extraordi- 
nary, and so they must ever appear to be in a 


physiological point of view; and yet it would 
hardly seem as if the leaders of a spiritual and 
religious life could be fitted for their respective 
missions without passing through deep mental 
conflicts. We may call-them spiritual exerci- 
ces, we may say such men were on the verge 
of insanity, and so they may be,—but the lives 
of Martin Luther, of Ignatius Loyala, of John 
Bunyan and of the Wesleys, are examples 
ready to our hand, that the greatest minds 
must undergo a preparatory discipline before 
being fully qualified to guide or powerfully in- 
fluence the minds of others. Though the query 
was presented to George Fox, and to each of 
the great men just enumerated, under a differ- 


ent light, and under widely different circum- - 


stances, substantially that which disturbed their 
spirits was the same,—‘ what shall I do to be 
saved?” The answer to each was practically 
the same also: the same that was returned to 
the Phillippian jailor by Paul and Silas; but 
the difference of mental constitution, the differ- 
ent epochs in which they lived, the difference of 
national character and of previous education, 
marked out for each of these imperial minds, 
distinct and widely different lines of action.” 

The author, in alluding again to Fox and his 
spiritual tribulations, observes: “ Despairing of 
human aid, he applies with increased assiduity 
to the study of the Scriptures; throughout his 
life he spoke of the Sacred Writings as very 
precious to him; and yet he was hardly aware 
of his obligations to them.” Here we see the 
first evidence of a prejudice not exactly in fa- 
vor of this honest reformer. He denies him 
the merit of understanding the obligations he 
lay under to the Scriptures; an assertion for 
which he had no foundation, when we consider 
the character of the individual whom he under- 
takes to scrutinize, whose Bible was his closest 
companion, and only outward source of comfort. 
A similar disposition is manifest in other por- 
tions of the work, which the impartial reader 
will not fail to observe. 


(To be continued). 
te 


True believers have seasons of unfruitfulness, 
in which they bring forth no good works, nor 
devout thoughts and aspirations. They are like 
the trees in winter which, although destitute 
of leaves, are not destitute of sap and life, and, 
therefore, when spring returns, bud, and blos- 
som, and bear afresh. 


SCIENCE AND RELIGION. 

The question, cui bono ? (to what useful end 
are your pursuits) has often been asked of natur- 
alists, and has been already often and triumph- 
antly answered by abler pens than mine. It 
is no longer necessary to apologize for in- 
dulging a love of natural history, nor shall 1 
waste time in defending it from the aspersions 
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of those who either fear or despise it. Happily,] osophy generally is equally applicable to every 
the audience to which I address myself is} branch of scientific inquiry: ‘“ In wonder all 
neither so numerous nor respectable as it was} philocophy began—in wonder it all ends—and 
thirty years ago. It is becoming every day} admiration fills up the interspace. But the 
less so, and will soon be confined to the ignorant | first wonder was the offspring of ignorance ; 
and the sensual. To those few well-informed | the last ie the purest of admiration. The first 
persons who still, from old prejudices, accuse | is the birth-throne of our knowledge ; the last 


us is its euthenasy and apotheosis.” —Dr. Harvey. 
—" Of dropping buckets into empty wells, 
And growing old in drawing nothing up,” 


we may say that, till the well of creation be emp- TRUTH AND TRUTHFULNESS. 

tied, there is no danger of our returning from] Religion is the handmaid of philosophy. 
our labors without abundant food forthought;| Truth in the heart wins ¢ruths to the mind, 
and, if we do not always make the best use of] and the mind is blocked by the heart’s untruth. 
it, the blame must rest with us, and not with} For all that is of God is one. Truth and 
natural history. The sportsman, it is true,| truths are one in his unity. Truth (or ¢ruth- 
often pursues his game with intense ardor till] /u/ness) in the heart is a fruit of his spirit ; and 
it is brought down, and then ceases to regard | the same spirit it is, which, in the creation, of- 
it with interest. So, I fear, it too often is with | fers to our inquiry so many half-revealed mani- 
nuturalists ; but it is not necessarily so. Nay, | festations of itself, or truths. 

of all men, they who are best acquainted with] The pervading presence of God in all ob- 
the works of the Divine finger, and who know] jects of knowledge makes study a sort of God- 
how justly it may be said, “ Weare fearfully and} worship. It constitutes a certain close affinity 
wonderfully made,” are surely bound to cling | between him whose soul is filled with God, and 
to the truths of revelation; for they have contin- | all the truths included in God’s creation. As 
ually before them collateral evidences of the} we approach on the line of truthfulness the 
certainty of those “ invisible things,” which are | centre from whom all things radiate, we at the 
clearly seen, being understood by the things|same time come nearer to those other out- 


that are made, even his eternal power and) goings from God which are the objects of our 
godhead—co that they are without excuse. If] study. 








they too often neglect the true use of this 
knowledge, and rest satisfied with the knowl- 
edge itself, the fault and the loss is their own, 





y 
Thus fidelity to God’s spirit opens insight 
into his works ; truth points to truths ; know- 
ledge is a fruit of piety. 








and must not be charged to science. It is| This is true of all knowledge, but especially 
enough for her if she but furnish food which|so of the knowledge of what we call moral 
is capable of nourishing the well-directed| truths. Truthfulness is itself a moral quality 
heart. It is not her province either to cleanse | to which moral truths are essentially kindred. 
that heart or give it powers of digestion. In| The oneness of piety and knowledge is 
this she must refer her votary to a higher and | hinted in the word “ wisdom,” which includes 
a holier voice ; and, if she ever speaks of look-| both. It was also intimated by Jesus : ‘If. ye 
ing through nature up to nature’s God, she} continue in my word, - - - ye shall know the 
does so with a humble deference to her elder | truth.” 

sister, whose province it is to lead the heart to} There is, therefore, one essential condition 
that contemplation. Science and religion must| to successful study: it is truthfulness. Our 
not be confounded. Each has her several paths | discoveries in science, especially in moral sci- 
distinct, but not hostile—each, in her way, is} ence, are vouchsafed us by God; and to win 
friendly to man—and, when both unite, they} them we must be in unison with him. All 
will be found to be his best protection—the one | suggestions of truth come from God, upon the 
‘“‘a light to his eyes,” opening to him the} occasion of mental action, past and present. 
mysteries of the material universe ; the other,] When we apprehend a new truth, we are 
“a lamp to his feet,” leading him to the Im-| thrilled with a divine inspiration; we feel it in 
material, and Incorruptible, and Eternal. The} our fibres. It recreates. It does not demand 
“ eye,” it is true, will grow dim when the lamp | assent: it enforces conviction, so that one will 
of this world fails; and happy is he who then] even dare to die in maintenance of it. I can- 
has “a lamp” lighted from heaven, and trim-| not think otherwise than that the discovery of 
med on earth, to guide him through the hours| truth is immediate intercourse with Him who 
of darkness! But the eye must not be blamed4 is truth. 

because it is not the lamp; nor should science} There are many speculators floundering in 
be disdained because she leaves us far short of} the fields of theology and ethics. They flounder 
just conceptions of the invisible world. Her} because they are untruthful ; and their failures 
highest flight is but to the threshold of religion ;} and mishaps should not discourage the reve- 
or what a cclebrated writer has said of phil-|rentand honest mind. These unhappy ones have 
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set out with one eye fixed on the distant goal, 
and the other squinting crosswise at something 
else, —at popularity, propagandism, or personal 
aggrandizeuient ; and, of course their feet stray 
from the natrow path. 

Oftentimes the most vigorous minds are crip- 
pled bya bias of untruth. The fawe to be 
won by espousing a popular cause, entices one, 
who put- a high valuation upon his powers, to 
those ranks wherein the demand for genius 
most exceeds tie supply; but, when he has 
converted himself into an article of commerce, 
what further can he do as an investigator? 
Another, who, being indoleut, or doubtful how 
far his calibre may prove trustworthy, feels 
the need of a ready-made support for his bat- 
teries of assumption, makes haste to affiliate 
himself’ with the imposing class of respectables, 
and plants his inquiry upon the well-trodden 
ground of antiquity. He chooses his stand- 
na elsewhere than where God placed him. 

hat God’s help, then, can he receive ? 

Dishonesty assails men first at the most vul- 
nerabie point, where its workings are apparently 
the most iunocent, and certainly most con- 
cealed ; and those are frequently dishonest in 
their hidden mental processes who are as yet 
truthful and sincere in all other respects. The 
taint is there; but it has not yet spread 
through the system. One can be for a little 
while (only) dishonest towards himself, while 
towards all else his dealings are candid and up- 
right. 

If, through bias of sect or clique, or social 
class, or education, or pride, or ambition, one 
closes his mind to truths which bring trust- 
worthy credentials, and tries to persuade him- 
self that he does not believe these, but conflict- 
ing dugmas, which, nevertheless, he knows 
that he does nut believe, with him certainly 
dishonesty has commenced its work ; the rot is 
in him ; he is false. Having wilfully failed in 
the very first condition of right inquiry, he has 
only himself to blame if upon his eyes the light 
of God’s truth shall never shine again. 

Since there are moral conditions of suecess- 
ful inquiry, it follows that the apprehension of 
truth is a personal achievement, not to be vica- 
riously accomplished. The individual must 
think out for himself whatever truth is to be 
truth ¢o him. Hence all subserviency to oli- 
garchs is slavish and suicidal. Neither church 
nor society, nor antiquity can do your thinking 
for you. If you follow any creed or ism, if 
you attach yourself to any “ car of progress,” 
you relinquish your integrity ;if you attempt 
to conform your thought to any arbitrarily se- 
lected mode, you foil your own thinking. 

Partisanship is fatal to thought, even when 
it results from an earnest seeking of the best 
methods “The word of God is not bound.” 
The Divive Spirit which sanctions and directs 


all true inquiry must have scope for free action. 
God does not bring his thoughts to sects, but 
to thinkers. Sects cannot think. What absurd- 
ity, then, to allow them to control thought! 
Partisanship is only a form of that mental 
dishonesty which is an insuperable obstruction 
to the thinker. Thought is our birthright, our 
high privilege, our exaltation. To barter it 
for a breath of fame is to cast off the divine 


vestment to be trodden under foot of men; , 


and to yield it up in reverence for authorities 
is scarcely less, though less criminal a divesti- 
ture of divine gifts. 

If one is chiefly intent upon arriving at the 
truth, he should guard vigilantly his truthful 
ness: it is his staff of reliance, without which 
he wust falter and fail; it is his link of natu- 
ral kinship with the truths which he seeks ; 
and only as he preserves that will he find his 
kindred ic the works of God.—Monthly Reli- 
gious Magazine. 


MARY WESLEY’S CHARITY. 


“The Lord gives me,” records Mary Wesley 
“to abound in charity as to the outward act, 
but where is the difficulty of being so, when 
the Lord hath made my cup to run over? If 
ever my charity was great, it was when I had 
little, expecting a prison for myself, while I was 
helping for others. Yet at that time I am not 
sure it was cheerfully done; a necessity seem- 
ed laid upon me. But now, though I give 
much, and am much employed for the poor, yet 
I fear I do not save all 1 might for them, out of 
what is spent on my worthless self.” 

In a review of her character it is stated, that 
on making up the account of her apparel, it was 
found the whole year’s expenditure amounted to 
nineteen shillings and six pence ; this was every 
penny that had been laid out on her own person 
for the whole year. The expense was not al- 
ways sosmall, but it is believed it never amount- 
ed to five pounds. In making up the povr’s 
account, the amount was found to be £181 16s. 
1d. Thus liberally had she dispensed abroad. 
But her desire of communicating comfort to 
the afflicted was very extensive: whenever she 
heard of a person in distress, if in her power to 
do it, she by some means contrived to send re- 
lief. 


— 0 
SUMMER SOURS. 


Physiological research has fully established 
the fact that acids promote the separation of 
the bile from the blood, which is then passed 
from the system, thus preventing fevers, the 
prevailing Eicon of summer. All fevers are 
“bilious,” that is, the bile is in the blood. 
Whatever is antagonistic to fever is “cooling.” 
It is a common saying that fruits are “ cooling,” 
and also berries of every description ; it is be- 
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cause the acidity which they contain aids in| this indwelling power and realize its excellency. 
separating the bile from the blood, that is, aids] In extending this gospel invitation the children 
tae toe” liens caeenamet aaa a aia were remembered, and they were interestingly 
early spring, those being tee Chet egar ; shown by a recital of the early experience of one 
hence also the taste for something sour, for lem- | of the ministers, that the love of our heavenly 
onade, on an attack of fever. But this being | Parent goes forth unto very little children, and 

that if they are willing to be restrained and 


the case, it is easy to see, that we nullify the 
good effects of fruits and berries in proportion | | .:304 by it. its reserving influence will be 
as we eat them with sugar, or even sweet milk, 8 iat « lding th 
ot cream. If we eat them in their natural | 8 80 hedge round about them, shielding = 
state, fresh, ripe, perfect, it is almost impossible | in the hour of temptation, and enabling them 
to eat too many, to eat enough to hurt us, es-| to maintain a conscience void of offence. The 
pecially if we eat them alone, not taking any | advantage of thus yielding in the morning of 
liquid with them whatever. Hence also is but- life was impressively alluded to, as opening a 
termilk or even common sour milk promotive of : t 
health in summer time. Sweet milk tends to | ¥#Y for the observance of all the requirements 
of the divine law, which may be unfolded day 
by day as they advance in years. 
The desire was also expressed that those 


biliousness in sedentary people, sour milk is an- 
tagonistic. The Greeks and Turks are passion- 

who, on that occasion, had been made sensible 
of a renewed visitation of heavenly good, 


ately fond of sour milk. The shepherds use 
might endeavor to dwell under it, and draw so 


rennet, and the milk-dealers alum to make it 
sour the sooner. Buttermilk acts like water- 
melons on the system.—Hall’s Jour. of Health. 
near the source of instruction, that they may 
continue to hear the “still small voice” and learn 
to depend upon it, as the unerring Teacher. 
The social intercourse which these meetings 
afford, we believe is both pleasing and benefi- 
cial, and confirms the view that an increase of 
brotherly love and harmony would be the re- 
sult of a more frequent mingling of Friends. 
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FRIENDS wishing to engage as Teachers 
among the Freedmen, will please send a writ- 
ten application to the Committee on Education, 
care of Emmor Comly, agent for the Intelli- 
gencer, No. 131 North Seventh Street. 








CrrcuLaR MeErTINGSs, (under the care of 
Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting)—The ap- 
pointed meeting held at “The Valley” Meet- 
inghouse, Chester County, Pa., on First-day 
afternoon, the 19th ult., afforded another evi- 
dence that it is good thus to mingle with friends 
and neighbors in different localities. Sev- 
eral members of the committee having charge 
of these meetings were present, and also two 
ministering Friends from other Quarters. The 
meeting was large; more persons than the house 
could accommodate were in attendance; some 
having come, from 15 to 20 miles. An appre. 
ciation of the object of the meeting was mani- 
fested by a general seriousness of deportment 
and earnestness Of attention to the vocal testi- 
monies that were borne. These held up to 
view the power of Divine love and the suffi- 
ciency of Grace to preserve from evil, and to 
lead upward and onward into the knowledge of 
all truth, and an invitation was extended to 
the different classes present to come home to 


Frrenps’ Socran Lyceum: (Philad’a.) 


The Lyceum held a meeting on the property 
recently purchased for Swarthmore College, on 
8rd day, 21st ultimo. Invitations were extend- 
ed to Friends in different sections, and as the 
day proved auspicious, about 300 persons were 
in attendance. Philadelphia city, Delaware, 
Chester, Mgntgomery, Bucks and Lancaster 
counties, in Pennsylvania, were represented, 
and a number of our friends from the adjoin- 
ing States of Delaware and New Jersey also 
attended. It was a pleasant feature of the oc- 
casion that the company was composed of old 
and young, all of whom participated in the 
pleasurable feelings inspired by the occasion. 
Groups of Friends from the various sections 
embraced the opportunity to exchange friendly 
greetings, and distributed themselves over the 
extensive grounds ; some climbing the hills and 
rocky prominences, and.others strolling along 
the valley, through which the lively stream, 
known as Crum Creek, finds its way to the 
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Delaware—while numbers of children amused 
themselves with balls, skipping ropes, and other 
appliances, which had been generously pro- 
vided by one of the members. 

Most of the visitors had furnished themselves 
with-refreshments, and about 12 o’clock groups 
were formed for the repast, which was generally 
spread upon the ground, and a Friend in the 
neighborhood kindly furnished an abundance 
of pure milk. After being thus refreshed, the 
company collected in the woods, to hear the 
exercises prepared for the occasion. Seats had 
been arranged, and when all were comfortably 
accommodated, T. Clarkson Taylor, of Wil- 
mington, was called upon to preside. 

The order of exercises was as follows :— 

1. Salutatory Address, by J. G. Hunt, M. D. 

2. Poem, written for the occasion, by Ann 
Preston, M. D. 

3. Lecture on the Influence of cell-tissue on 


animal and vegetable life, by T. C. Taylor. 

4. Defence of Quakerism, a poem, by Jacob 
M. Ellis. 

5. Where was the first Friends’ Meeting 
organized in Pennsylvnia? which is the oldest 
Monthly Meeting now existing in America, and 
which the largest in the world? by Ezra 
Michener, M. D. 

6. Elocutionary Reading, by Esther J. 
Trimble. 


7. The Tomb of Moses, a poem, by William 
H. Seaman. 

8. Remarks, by Mdward Parrish. 

9. Is the theory of Professor Espy, in regard 
to the production of rain, by combustion, sus- 
tained by facts? by Thomas Walter. 

10. Recitation, by Charles A. Dixon. 

1}. Did William Penn occupy the house at 
2d St. and Norris’ Alley ? give its history, and 
also of the dwelling in Letitia Court, by T. 
Clarkson Clothier. 

12. A Poem, by Susanna M. Parrish, writ- 
ten for the occasion, read by M. A. Fulton. 

After the conclusion of the exercises, the 
compauy again dispersed in pursuit of enjoy- 
meut and recreation, and toward evening re- 
turned to their homes by public and private 
conveyances. We think all who were present 
will acknowledge that the day was both pleas- 
antly and profitably spent. 





Marriep, at Poughkeepsie, N. Y., on the Ist of 
6th month, 1864, at the residence of the bride’s 
father, according to the order of the Society of 
Friends, Wittiam Maxwstu Marsuatt, of Trenton, 


N. J., to Laura C., only daughter of Edward C. 
Southwick. 


Diep, in Coeymans, Albany county, N. Y., on the 
28th of 3d month, 1864, Danie, Coontey, in the 
77th year of his age. His grandfather, John Coonley, 
came from Germany. The place of bis birth was in 
the neighborhood of his death. Early in life, he 
married Anna Waltermeyer, of Ghent, Columbia 
county, N. Y.; her parents were members of the 
Lutheran Church, but~after her marriage she be- 
came an attendant of Friends’ meeting, then 
known as the Coeymans meeting, located on Stan- 
ton Hill, in New Baltimore, Green county, where 
she became convinced of the truth as held by 
Friends, and with her husband, who was not & 
member from his birth, became a member of that 
meeting. It may be truly said that they adorned 
their profession, and were indeed what they pro- 
feased to be. Having considerable property, the 
poor of their neighborbood were not forgotten. 
They fed the hungry, clothed the naked, visited the 
sick, and administered to their wants. When near 
his end, his wife queried whether it was well with 
him, and be answered, “It is well, exceptizg that I 
might, in some instances, have done a little more 
for the poor.” Having previously conversed with 
his family, he bade them farewell; the next day, 
about the same hour, he breathed his last. 

a ¢ 

A meeting of Executive Committee, for promo- 
ting subscriptions to Swarthmore College, will be 
held on Sixth-day morning, 7th mo. 8th, at 11 
o'clock, at Race Street Meetinghouse. 


Jos. M. Truman, Jr., Clerk. 


———-- 49 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


Bx 3. HM. F. 
(Concluded from page 231.) 


3d mo. 18th, John Pemberton again writes :— 
“ The enemies of righteousness made a terrible 
rattle again to-day. Our cause came on pretty 
early, but it was one and a half hours before 
the Speaker could get to leave the chair. The 
Southern men often started up and strove 
much to set aside wholly the report of the 
Committee, and to treat with contempt the 
memorials ; Jackson saying, if they had been 
treated as they ought, they would have been 
thrown under the table, and kicked out of 
doors, kc. The debates yesterday and the day 
before did not carry them further than the first 
paragraph. Some of the speakers have given 
frequent intimations that they could dispense 
with our attendance. The House has agreed 
to resume the subject to-morrow, divers mem- 
bers seeing that the drift of the Southern men 
is to prolong and weary out, are determined to 
pursue the subject.” 

3d mo. 20th, J. Pemberton again writes :— 
“Yesterday the subject of our address was 
resumed about one o'clock, and continued in 
debate until after 3 o’clock,—much scurrility 
and abuse from Jackson, Burke, and Smith, 
who were not willing any should say much but 
themselves and their party. Smith labored to 
represent that the memorial was answered by 
what passed the preceding days, and therefore 
was not needful to be, taken up again, repre- 
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senting in a# strong terms as possible what 
alarm would take place in the Southern States, 
and Burke threatened if any of the Quakers 
came into South Carolina to sow their sedition, 
they might expect to be treated as some of 
their forefathers were by the men in New Eng- 
land, and represented that he would promote a 
law for their being hanged. 

“Yet this man, the day before at the table of 
the President, said it was a truth that the 
Quakers in Carolina who had no slaves lived 
abundantly better, and got rich faster, than 
they who kept them, and lived as clean as a 
pail. I understood the President smiled at the 
conversation which passed between Burke and 
Thatcher, a New England delegate. However, 
the Billingsgate language has given much 
disgust to many members, and divers of the 
New England men are much galled. It is 
verily a shame that such language and abuse 
is suffered in the House of Representatives of 
the United States. However, when matters 
come to be voted, the Southern men are 
cast. 

“The 4th proposition respecting a duty of 
ten dollars on slaves imported being read, it 
was moved that it be struck out, which motion 
after much debate was adopted Several modi- 
fications of the 5th proposition were offered, 
but the following in substance, offered by 
Madison, was agreed to: viz., ‘Congress have 
authority to restrain the citizens of the United 
States who are concerned in the African trade 
from supplying foreigners with slaves and to 
provide for their humane treatment while on 
their passage to the United States.’ This was 
much opposed by Smith in particular, who 
said that it might come to that to allow one, 
two, or three slaves in a ship, and so annihilate 
the trade effectually. 

‘Tn one of the newspapers of this date, ‘a 
correspondent observes, it has been said, if 
Congress should interfere in the regulation of 
the slave trade in one, instance, they may in 
another, and under the pretence of introducing 
humane regulations, they may interdict the 
business altogether. This is undoubtedly a 
fact, for it is impossible to interpose the offices 
of humanity to any effect in respect to this 
business, without increasing the expense of im- 
portation in such manner as to amount to a 
prohibition. The truth is, if you were obliged 
to build barns on board of ships for the trans- 

portation of horses, they would not be sent out 
of the country; if you say that negroes can 
be brought into the country in any other way 
than as brutes, you must interdict the trade; 
to import them as human beings is entirely 
out of the question.’ ” 

8d mo. 21st, “Our appearance in the gal- 
lery, though our numbers are few, has an 
effect, and testifies that we consider the subject 


of importance, though it does vex some violent 
men. Our character as a religious society has 
been much vilified. Burke animadverted with 
great freedom on the past and present conduct 
of the Quakers,—he denied that they were the 
fiiends of freedom,—he said that during the 
late war they were for bringing the country 
under a foreigr yoke,—they descended to the 
character of spies,—they supplied the enemy 
with provisions, they were guides and con- 
ductors to their armies, and whenever the 
American army came into their neighborhood, 
they found themselves in an enemy’s country.” 

In his letter of 3d mo. 23, he writes :—*‘ It 
is, indeed, astonishing that men endowed with 
natural gifts should so pervert them. To 
justify slavery, Jackson said that the poor 
Irish were fed worse than than their slaves,— 
that they did not feed them with potatoes and 
sour milk. As the report of the Committee 
was ordered to be laid on the table, we cannot 
determine whether it will be taken up or not. 
If it is, and a committee is appointed to pre- 
pare a bill, we probably will be detained, if 
some friends do not come to our assistance or 
relief; it will not do after so much wil and 
patience to let the matter drop. Many of the 
members are much displeased at the conduct of 
the Southern members,—yet it is very evident 
that the slaveholders in this place join with 
these violent men, and I expect for fear of 
offending, so few Friends of this place unite 
with us and give their attendance.”’ 

This is the last letter of the series in the 
possession of the Abolition Society and I sup- 
pose the committee returned to their homes, a8 
a certified copy of the proceedings of the 
House on the day on which it was written was 
transmitted by the Speaker to Jas. Pemberton, 
under date of “April 15th.’ By this it 
appears that on the motion being made to 
‘proceed tc consider the ameudments made by 
the Committee of the whole House, and 
reported yesterday, to the report of the Com- 
mittee to whom was referred the Memorials of 
the people called Quakers, and of the Penn- 
sylvania Society for promoting the Abolition 
of Slavery: it was resolved in the affirmative, 
ayes 26, nays 25.” 

On the motion to insert these reports on the 
journal, it stood, ayes 29, nays 25. 

It was then ordered that the report do lie 
on the table. 

The amended report thus summarily laid on 
the table, read, as follows :— 

“That the immigration or importation of 
such persons as any of the States now existing 
shall think proper to admit cavnot be pro- 
hibited by Congress prior to the year 1808. 

“That Congress bave no authority to iuter- 
fere in the emancipation of slaves, or in the 
treatment of them within any of the States; it 
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Hark! is it the cry of distress ? 
are scolding the crow blackbird —a rather 
theivish fellow, who, from his perch on the 
top of the fir tree, has in some way provoked 
the robins. 
for his breakfast, and they are scolding him 
with a will and energy equal to the human 
adepfs in the art. 
tice these disputes among the feathered race. 
Some are very talkative, like the robia and 
wren, and lay down the law, and fight, too, 
where they dare. 


remaining with the several states alone to pro- 
vide any regulations therein which humanity 
and true policy require. 

“That Congress have authority to restrain 
the citizens of the United States from carrying 
on the African trade, for the purpose of sup- 

lying foreigners with slaves, and of providing 

y proper regulations for the humane treat- 
ment, during their passage, of slaves imported 
by the said citizens into the States admitting 
such importation. 

‘‘ That Congress have also authority to pro- 
hibit foreigners from fitting out vessels in any 
port of the United States for transporting per- 
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A PEEP AT THE BIRDS. 


Where can more of earth’s purest joys and 
brightest gifts be found than on a quiet, First 
day morning in the couptry at this time of the 
year? The farmer and the artisan now cease 
from their weekly toil, and can commune with 
nature in her loveliest mood. 

From the earliest dawn the robins joyfully 
greet the return of day with one continuous 
strain of melody. One by one the other song- 
sters join in the general harmony, until the 
air is filled with music. Let us listen to the 
varied notes, and see if we can call by name 
the different musicians. 

First and loudest is our old friend the robin. 
We always loved the robins, and love them yet, 
but it is not an unmixed love, such as we bear 
to some of the rest. Do we not know that 
soon our cherries will be ripe, and all the 
young robins in the neighborhood will come 
and feast on them, and that our share will be 
sntall ? 

We must submit with as good grace as we 
can, and in turn be sharers with them of the 
blackberries too. They are exceeding waste- 
ful in nibbling, and thus spoiling more than 
they eat. We have planted hundreds of choice 
fruit trees around our home. We have made a 
paradise for the birds, and scarcely a gun is 
heard to frighten them for a month together; 
and we must allow them a little fruit for des. 
sert in return for the thousands of noxious 
insects they destroy. The same good Creator 
gave them a relish for fruit as well as ourselves, 
and we had better plant a few extra trees just 
‘for their accommodation. It will pay, for we 
have tried it. If we had our choice we would 
say go and eat the caterpillars that so infest 

our apple trees, and let those harmless earth 
worms alone with which your mouths are full. 
They will not do it, for they do not love them ; 
nor have we heard of any bird that does, ex. 
cept the cuckoo. When the caterpillars change 
to the state of moths they make a rare feast. 
But what a hubbub is now among the birds. 
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No, they 


Probably he only wanted an egg 


It is often amusing to no- 


Others, like the orioles and 
chipping birds fly to a tree near the scene, and 
being of a peaceable mood, like the l'riends, 
say, war was not made for them, and off they 
go very soon. That black bird that has made 
all this disturbance, comes to us early in the 
spring, aud his note, as he is searching for the 
borer and other insects in their larva state, is 
quite pleasant. You call him black. Catch 
him, and you will find he is a beautiful, dark 
purple, shining with resplendant lustre. His 
true name is the purple grakle. The farmer 
thinks but little of his true name or color when 
he catches him pulling up his newly sprouted 
corn. We admit he does some mischief, but, 
while picking up the grubs and cutworms he 
finds in the hill, can we blame him for mixing 
a little vegetable with so much animal food. 
There is another little bird, the chewink, that 
is accused by some of pulling corn, but we 
doubt it. He looks too innocent. We love to 
see them on the borders of the woods, or in a 
hedge, skipping so actively and peeping at us 
from among the low bushes, or scratching up 
the leaves on the ground, saying, chewink, 
chewink. They are very affectionate, always 
being found in pairs, and if an aceident befalls 
one, the mate makes the forest resound with 
its plaintive notes. In the latter part of sum- 
mer te alters his song note, and makes the 
woods resound with the sonorous tow he— 
whence conies another pame he bears. 

Hark ! what bird is that? There are two or 
three birds in one tree. No, it is only the browa 
thrasher, or mocking thrush, almost a rival of 
the far-famed mocking bird, and a far more 
agreeable fellow. Ob, how happy is he, 
mounted on that tall hickory when the spring 
blossoms perfume the air with fragrance, and 
the earth is decked in its green grassy carpet, 
he pours out tu our listening ears first one bird’s 
song and then another’s, until his little spotted 
throat grows weary. We wish the other birds 
would be still and let us listen undisturbed. 
But no, that Baltimore oriole, sitting «n the 
buttonwood close to his spouse in her hanging 
nest, is determined to treat her to a song too. 
[low prettily she sways in the breeze. Was 
ever a baby rocked in finer style, or had a 
sweeter ‘song to lull it to sleep? How many 
a farmer’s boy has rejoiced to see the first fire- 
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bird in the spring, telling his sister when he 
went to dinner that his old friend had come. 
His sister has the start of him, though, for the 
beautiful red-bird, with orange plume, had 
been on a tour the day before, inspecting his 
hanging nest, to see if the twine was strong 
enough to hold them and their little ones next 
summer. She had told her brother not to take 
it down, as they occupied the same nest for 
several years, only making up the bed occa- 
sionally. He soon left and told his mate how 
= found the old home, and now they are both 
ere. 

They are great favorites, but their cousins, 
with dull red coats, the orchard orioles, we 
think sing a sweeter song. They select a part 
of the tree where two twigs run nearly parallel, 
and pulling up the toughest grass, they weave 
or plait one of the prettiest nests we have seen. 
It isa hanging nest, but being in the centre 
of the tree, the little birds do not rock to sleep 
80 soon as the Baltimore. For several years a 
pair of orchard orioles have had their nest in 
a Black Tartarian cherry tree, near the house, 
and every year when the cherries were ripe, 
and we commenced to pick them, we always 
had an alarming time. The little fellows were 
half grown, and the piteous cries the poor 
mother-bird made were enough to melt the 
hardest heart to pity. We always hastened 
when picking that tree, for all the commisse- 
rating birds in the vicinity would come to con- 
sole her. 

It may be observed here that, while the 
male is the great singer, and is always dressed 
in the most showy colors, the female is the 
bravest in the care of her nest, and repels the 
enemy with the greatest energy; and if she 
loses her little ones, her ery is the loudest. 

I hope alt the farmers’ boys will love and 
cherish the little wrens. Build a small house 
for them, or procure an earthern one, and 
hang it up in a tree or attach it to a pole. 

They are pert, saucy little things, and are 
quite fidgety housekeepers. The other day a 
wren seemed to think the door was not large 
enough to bring her sticks through to make 
the pile, so she took another house close by 
that had a larger door. Hardly had she be- 
come settled, ere a blue-bird came, and without 
ceremony drove her out, and she had to go to 
her old lodging, and carry her large, coarse 
sticks through the small door as best she could. 
If the boys intend the box for wrens, they 
must make the hole small, or the blue-bird or 
martin will drive her out. 

This spring a blue-bird seeing a water jug 
that had been left in the field, thought it would 
be a nice place to make her nest. Seeing her 
go in, a hand was quickly put over the mouth 
and we had the rare pleasure of catching and 
stroking a beautiful blue-bird. Scarcely had 
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she gone fifty feet after she was set free before 
she poured out the sweetest note of thanks we 
ever listened to. Their bills are very sharp, 
and no wonder the poor wren had to quit. 
There are more varieties of birds on Long 
Island, perhaps, than any other place. In ad- 
dition to those that remain, many stop on the 
way a few weeks going to their summer resi- 
dences in the north. Are the birds decreasing 
here? No, indeed. Just as much as we in- 
crease our number of shade, and especially of 
fruit trees, in that proportion will the insects 
increase, and where there is plenty of food, 
there will the birds multiply in increasing 
numbers: provided, ruthless men or boys do 
not destroy them. 

The All-wise Creator has so arranged the 
laws governing the insect tribes, that all the 
efforts of men and birds combined, cannot 
eradicate them. At some periods in the year 
they hatch out in such numbers that the birds 
apparently make but little diminution of their 
numbers. A few weeks later they undergo a 
change—hide away in the earth, and food is 
scarce again. Now the birds come to us and 
say give us some fruit or seeds to eat until the 
millers, moths, and flies, or bugs and beetles, 
come in plenty, or we starve. What shall we 
say? Yes or no? They only ask a few of 
our cherries and berries until their proper food 
of insects comes, and then they do not want 
any. See that male bobolink! what a happy 
fellow is he, perched on a mullen stalk or a 
fence. Have you ever seen his nest? The 
female is such a different bird from her mate, 
that we are prone to think it is the nest of 
some other bird. He is black and white—she 
a greenish-yellow, long and slender. No one 
would think here of shooting a bobolink, one 
of the most harmless birds we have. We wish 
they were more plenty, and would or could 
stay here. Soon as he takes leave of us early 
in the fall, the gunners of the States south of 
us blize away and kill thousands of the little 
fellows. Listen! that is the song of the cat- 
bird. Nvoitisa wood robin. Ah, the cat- 
bird is such a good imitator we are sometimes 
deceived. What do you think of the cat-bird ? 
One boy says he is a saucy fellow—he robs 
other birds of their eggs—steals strawberries, 
cherries, grapes, &e. That is what | was told 
when young. But the older we grow, and the 
more we reflect on nature's works, the more we 
perceive the goodness of God, and the more 
we love his creatures. We like the cat-bird in 
spite of his faults, and we like the king-bird, 
too, if he does steal a few bees. Probably he 
only eats the drones after they are not needed 
inthe hive We can easily know aking bird’s 
nest, as it is partly made of wool and feathers. 

How we admire their courage in attacking 
the crows and hawks. A crow was shot once 
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after he had been chased by the king-birds, 
and his head was picked raw. Once we ob- 
served a hawk slowly sailing with a king-bird 
over him, driving at his head, and making him 
dodge to avoid his sharp beak. Presently the 
king-bird, attempting to escape, ard not rightly 
judging the position of the hawk, started for 
the ground. The hawk perceived his time 
for attack had come, and made a desperate 
swoop after the king-bird. He saw his danger, 
and uttering his cling, cling notes, dashed 
down near two men in the field, and the hawk, 
disappointed, soared away. The hawk cannot 
rise up like other birds, or they could not 
trouble him long. The cedar-bird and butcher 


tribe is disappearing. We think their scarcity 
is owing to the fact that but few large, old 
trees are left standing now for the birds to 
build in, and as the borers they feed on infest 
old trees, there is less to sustain them. We 
are sorry to part with the beautiful red-headed 
wood pecker, and the yellow-winged or clape. 
They are associated with old forests and large 
trees, and there is a dignity and grandeur con- 
nected with those olden memorials of by-gone 
days. 

But time will not permit us to recount the 
good qualities of the little chipping-birds, the 
grass-birds, or song sparrow, the fly-catcher, 
the scarlet tanager, so shy and unwusical. 
Why is it that our most beautiful birds are 
seldom good singers? The pretty little indigo- 
bird that flits about near the woods, has no 
music in its note, while the wood robin or 
thrush, is incomparable. But we must not for- 
get our beautiful yellow-bird, cousin to the 
canary. He is pretty, and his voice is quite 
sweet. What a source of enjoyment is the 
study of birds to one that loves them. They 
are witnesses to the goodness of the Creator, 
and to the beauty and harmony of all. His 
glorious works. 1. H. 


THE RETURN OF THE BIRDS. 
BY WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 


I hear, from many 4 little throat, 
A warble interrupted long; 

T hear the robin’s flute-like note, 
The bluebird’s slenderer song. 


Brown meadows and the russet hill, 
Not yet the haunt of grazing herds, 

And thickets by the glimmering rill 
Are all alive with birds. 


O Ckoir of Spring, why come so soon? 
On leafless grove and herbless lawn 

Warm lie the yellow beams of noon ; 
Yet winter is not gone. 


For frost shall sheet the pools again; 
Again the blustering East shall blow, 

Whirl a white tempest through the gien, 
And load the pines with snow. 
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Yet, haply, from the region where, 
Waked by an earlier spring than here, 

The blossomed wild-plum scents the air, 
Ye come in haste and fear. 


For there is heard the bugle-blast, 
The booming gun, the jarring drum, 

And off their chargers, spurring fast, 
Armed warriors go and come. 


There mighty hosts have pitched the camp 
In valleys that were yours till then, 

And Earth has shuddered to the tramp 
Of half a million men. 


In groves where once ye used to sing, 
In orchards where ye had your birth, 
A thousand glittering axes swing 
To smite the trees to earth. 


Ye love the fields by ploughman trod; 

But there, where sprouts the beechen spray, 
The soldier only breaks the sod 

To hide the slain away. 


Stay, then, beneath our ruder sky; 

Heed not the storm-cloud’s rising black, 
Nor yelling winds that with them fly; 

Nor let them fright you back. 


Back to the stifling battle-cloud, 
To burning towns that blot the day, 
And trains of mounting dust that shroud 
The armies on their way. 


Stay, for a tint of green shall creep 
Soon o’er the orchard’s grassy floor, 

And from its bed the crocus peep 
Beside the housewife’s door. 


Here build, and dread no harsher sound, 
To scare you from the sheltering tree, 
Than winds that stir the branches round 

And murmur of the bee. 


And we will pray, that ere again 
The flowers of autumn bloom and die, 
Our generals and their strong-armed men 
May lay their weapons by. 


Then may ye warble, unafraid, 
Where hands that wear the fetter now, 
Free as your wings shall ply the spade, 
And guide the peaceful plough. 


* & * * * 
——_ te. 


EVENING HOURS. 


The human heart has hidden treasures, 
In secret kept, in silence sealed; 
The thoughts, the hopes, the dreams, the pleasures, 
Whose charms were broken, if revealed ; 
And days may pass in dull confasion, 
And nights in noisy routs may fly, 
While lost in fame’s or wealth’s illusion, 
The memory of the past may die. 


But there are hours of lonely musing, 
Such as in evening silence come, 
When, soft as birds their pinions closing, 
The heart’s best feelings gather home. 
Then in our souls there seems to languish 
A tender grief that is not woe; 
And thoughts that once wrung greans of anguish, 
Now cause come mildest tears to flow. 
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And feelings once as strong as passions, 
Float sotily back—a faded dream ; 

Our own sharp griefs and wild sensations, 
The taste of other’s suffering seem ; 

Oh! when the heart is freshly bleeding, 
How it longs for that time to be, 

When through the mists of years receding, 
I.s woes but live in reverie. 


And it can dwell on moonlight glimmer, 
On evening shades and loneliuess, 
And while the sky grows dim and dimmer, 
Can heed no uutold woe’s distress— 
Only a deeper impress given 
By lonely hour and darkened room, 
To solemu thoughts that soar to heaven, 
Seeking a life and world to come. 
Charlotte Bronte. 


sockasclilpilitiaiasiss 
From the Quarterly Review. 
POMPEII. 
(Continued from page 254.) 

In 1850, Garibaldi pecume dictator of Na- 
ples. Amongst the many extravagant acts of 
that honest but easily misled man, none was 
more extravagant than the decree which ap- 
pointed M. Alexandre Dumas head of the mu- 
seums and excavations of the kingdom. This 
was the reward granted to the importunities of 
that eccentric individual for the services he 
had volunteered as the historiographer of the 
memorable expedition to Sicily and Calabria, 
which euded by the triumphant entry into the 
capital of the Italian hero as a first-class pas- 
senger by the railroad. The writer of romances 
received as his official residence a royal palace 
standing upon one of the most loveiy parts of 
the Bay of Naples. He was entertained at the 
public expense, and forty “ couverts” a day 
were furnished to him by the municipality fur 
the entertainment of the strange guests he had 
guthered round him. We are‘willing to give 
no ear to the rumors which prevailed in Naples 
as to what passed within the walls, and which 
astonished even the inhabitants of the freest 
city of free Italy. At any rate, the charms of 
this royal life were such that M. Dumas was 
loath to resign them without a struggle, and it 
was only after “much pressure” that he gave 
up to the new government the palace, which 
had been declared national property. 

It must be admitted to the credit of M. Du- 
‘mas, that no one was more fully alive than 
himself to the notable absurdity of bis own 
promotion to the chief archeological and scien- 
tific distinction in Southern Italy. He only 
once, we believe, visited Pompeii. He did not 
interfere either with the excavations or with 
the direction of the Museum, but dropped so 
imperceptibly out of his functions that he 
ceased to exercise them without his appoint- 
ment, as far as we know, having to this day 
been cancelled. 

The new Government sought for the best 
man to fill the office of superintendant of the 
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excavations at Pompeii. The public voice 
justly pointed to the Cavaliere Giuseppe Fio- 
relli as the one. This gentleman belongs to a 
class of men which has not been rare in Italy 
even in her darkest days. He was learned, a 
ripe scholar, and deeply versed in the arche. 
ology of the country, yet withal singularly 
modest and retiring, supporting life upon the 
scantiest of means, enthusiastic in the pursuit 
of his favorite study, and eloquent in teaching 
its results, loving the memories and traditions 
of his great country, and of liberal but mode- 
rate political opinions. At the early age of 
twenty-three he had been elected vice-presi- 
dent of the congress of learned men from all 
parts of Italy who had assembled at Genoa. 7 
He had already attained a European reputa- ~ 
tion. This was just the man to be treated with 
every cruelty and ignominy under the priest- 
ridden Government of Naples. On his return, 
he had been appointed one of the directors of 
the works of Pompeii. His first endeavor was 
to establish something like an honest adminis- 
tration, and to put an end to the system of rob- 
bery and extortion which prevailed there. He 
was at once denounced as a dangerous Liberal 
to the Government by those with whose unhal- 
lowed gains he interfered. As a matter of 
course, he was thrown into one of the filthy 
prisons at Nuples. There he remained a year. 
His innocence was so complete that even a 
Neapolitan tribunal could prove no charge 
against him. He was of necessity released, 
but was not less an object of persecution by 
the Government. A manuscript history of the 
excavations at Pompeii, which he had prepared 
with great labor, was seized by the police, and 
was never restored to him. Deprived of his 
place, and driven to obsolute poverty, he was 
compelled to earn his daily bread by laying as- 
phalte pavements on terraces. The king’s 
brother, the Count of Syracuse, himself a lover 
of archeology, and a seeker after buried treas- 
ures, had heard of Fiorelli’s fame, and was not 
the less inclined to him because he had been 
denounced as a Liberal. He sent for him, and 
named him his private Secretary. But this did 
not screen Fiorelli from the persecution of the 
Government. On the contrary, he had now to 
bear, with his own sins of Liberalism, those 
committed by his friend and patron. The po- 
lice received orders to arrest him wherever he 
might be found; and his literary labors were 
stopped by the seizure of a printing-press 
which he employed. He remained hidden for 
some time in the house of the prince who at 
last saw him safely on board a steamer which 
conveyed him to Leghorn. After the union of 
Naples with the rest of Italy, M. Farini named 
Fiorelli Inspector of the Excavations at Pomp- 
eii, the place for which he was so eminently 
qualified. 
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With the appointment of the Cavaliere Fio- 
relli a new era commenced at Pompeii. Hith- 
erto the excavations had been carried on with- 


in wood have perished; but the holes for the 
beams are there, and the charred beams tliem- 
selves can be renewed. 























































aly out definite or intelligible plan. The aimof| By Signor Fiorelli’s careful and ingenious 
d,a those who directed them was to find as many ob- | restorations we can now for the first time pic- 
hee. jects of value as possible té add to the already | ture to ourselves the appearance of a Roman 
arly magoificent collection in the Royal Museum. |town. Previously we only had the bare walls, 
the No very careful or accurate observations were | forming nothing but a collection of shapeless 
suit consequently made whilst the earth and rub-|ruins. Had his plan been adopted from the 
ing bish were being hastily and carelessly removed. | commencement, had the position of every 
ions Important and interesting facts were left uore- | fragment been noted at the time of its discov- 
ode- corded, and the means of restoring many of|ery, and had the doors, windows, and other 
> of the architectural details of the buildings discov- | wood-works been restored by the process we 
resi- ered were neglected. Signor Fiorelli had per- shall describe, instead of wandering amidst 
» all ceived how much could be done by removing |a confused mass of crumbling walls, we should 


y the voleanic deposits with care, and upon a 
regular system, taking note of every appear- 
ance or fragment which might afford or suggest 
a restoration of any part of the buried edifices. 

The plan he pursues is this: The excava- 
tions are commenced by clearing away from the 
surface the vegetable mould in which there are 
no remains. The volcanic substances, either 
“ Japillo” or hardened lava-mud, in which ruins 
of buildings may exist, are then very gradually 
removed. Every fragment of brickwork is 
kept in the place where it is found, and fixed 
there by props. When charred wood is dis- 
covered, it is replaced by fresh timber. By 
thus carefully retaining in its original position 
what still exists, and by replacing that which 
has perished, but has left its trace, Signor Fio- 
relli has been able to preserve and restore a 
large part of the upper portion of the buried 
houses. 

One of the first and most interesting results 
of the improved system upon which the exca- 
vations are thus carried on has been the dis- 
covery and restoration of the second story of a 
Pompeian house, and especially of mznianum, 
& projecting gallery or balcony overhanging the 
street. This part of a Roman building, which 
is frequently represented in the wall-paintings, 
but the existence of which at Pompeii had 
been doubted or denied, was built of brick, 
. and supported by strong wooden beams and 
props. The masonry is still in many cases pre- 
served ; the carbonized wood has to be restored. 
Some of these galleries seem to have been en- 
tirely open, like a modern balcony, and as they 
are represented in the frescoes; others formed 
part of the upper chambers of the house, and 
were furnished with small windows, from which 
the inmates could see the passers-by. In the 
narrow streets of Pompeii these projecting gal- 
leries must have approached so nearly as al- 
most to exclude the rays of even the midsum- 
mer sun, and to throw a grateful shade below. 
The upper stories, which appear to have been 
sometimes more than one in number, were 
reached by stairs of brick or wood. Some of 
those in brick are still partly preserved. Those 


have found ourselves in a Roman town, the 
houses of which might still have almost har- 
bored its population. As far as we can now 
judge, Pompeii must have nearly resembled in 
its principal features a modern Eastern city. 
The outside of the houses gave but little prom- 
ise of the beauty and richness of the inside. 
The sudden change from the naked brick walls 
facing the narrow streets to the spacious court- 
yard, adorned with paintings, statues, and col- 
ored stuccoes, ornamented with flower-beds and 
fountains and surrounded by alcoves and porti- 
coes, from which the burning rays of the sun . 
were warded off by rich tapastries and embroid- 
ered hangings, will remind the Eastern traveler 
of Damascus or Ispahan. The overhanging 
galleries, with the small, latticed windows; the 
mean shops—mere recesses in the outer walls of 
the houses; the brick-built counter, with the 
earthern jars and pans let into it; the marble 
slabs on which the tradesman exposed his 
wares, and received his cash; the awning 
stretched across the street (the holes by which 
it was fastened, are still visible); the caravan- 
serai or khan outside the city gate, with its 
many small rooms opening into a stable behind 
and a courtyard in front (the skeletons of horses 
and their metal trappings were found in the 
ruins of such an hostelry on the Herculanean 
Way), are all characteristic of a modern East- 
ern town. 
We must now notice another and a not less 
interesting result of the eareful investigations 
and the ingenuity of Signor Fiorelli. It has 
been mentioned that the destruction of Pomp- 
eii was owing to two distinct causes,—showers 
of small pumice-stones (lapillo) and streams of 
thick mud descending from the mountain. The 
‘“‘Japello” lies loosely against the walls and 
round the objects over which it accumulated. 
In some instances the colors of the frescoes 
which it coved have ee red having 
become black, for example,—whilst in others 
no alteration is visible. This change may be 
attributed either to the effect of heat or of 
those sulphurous vapors which, according to 
Pliny, issued from the hot cinders and proved 
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so destructive to human life. The lapillo Penna alee eee te ta ent tense 
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have produced that peculiar greenish-blue oxi- 
dation on copper and bronze which is well 
known to connoisseurs as the ‘ patina” of 
Pompeii. The ash-mnd, on the other band, soon 
hardened, forming, as we have already men- 
tioned, a perfect mould of any object round 
which it gathered. Signor Fiorelli had 
frequently observed hollows in this hard vol- 
canic matter, in which were found human bones 
or fragments of charred wood mixed with ivory 
and bronze ornaments. The happy idea occur- 
red to him of pouring liquid plasier into these 
hollows—io fact, using them as a sculptor 
would a mould. The result far exceeded his 
expectations. Amongst the first casts that he 
thus obtained were those of four human be- 
ings. They are now preserved in a room at 
Pompeii, and more ghastly and painful, yet 
deeply-interesting and touching objects, it is 
difficult to conceive. We have death itselt 
moulded and cast,—the very last struggle, the 
final agony brought before us. ‘They tell their 
story with a horrible dramatic truth that no 
sculptor could ever reach. They would have 
furnished a thrilling episode to the accomplish- 
ed author of the “ Last Days of Pompeii.” 


(To be continued ) 


Smo. 12, 1864.—tf. 


HESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
Young Men and Boys; situated on the Cross- 
wicks Road, three miles from Bordentown, N. J. 
The forty-eighth (48) session of this Institution 
will commence on the 16th of 5th month, 1864, 
and continue twenty weeks. 
TERMS, $70; one-half payable in advance, the 
other in the middle of the session. 
For further particulars address, 
Henry W. Ripeway, 
Crosswick’s P. O., Burlington county, N. J. 
4th mo. 9, ’64—3m. 


Pat ACADEMY, Kennett Square, Chester Co., 
Pa., for Boys and Youne Men. 
Gao. A. Newsoup, Principal. 
Summer Session of 12 weeks, will commence the 
llth of 4th month, 1864. For Circulars address the 
Principal, Kennett Square P. O., Chester county, Pa. 
A few Summer Boarders will be accommodated 
during Tth and 8th months. G. A. N. 
4th month 16, 1864.—tf. 
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OR RENT.—A LARGE AND COMMODIOUS 
two-story dwelling house, with three rooms and 
a large hall on the first floor, and a convenient 
kitchen attached; a large and good garden, and 
sufficient stabling. There is also~a large school- 
house convenient to the dwelling, the whole sur- 
rounded by a large yard, nicely shaded. This 
property has recently been used as a boarding 
school, with satisfactory success. The location is 
healthy and pleasant, the neighborhood good, and 
convenient to places of worship, schools, stores, &c. 
it is situated in the village of Fallsington, Bucks 
Co., Pa., two and a-halfmiles from the Philada. and 
Trenton Railroad at Morrisville, and three from 
Trenton. There is a daily mail and post office in 
the place. It will be rented all together, for the 
accommodation of's boarding school, or separately, 
and either by the year or as a summer residence, as 
may best suit applicants. For particulars address 
either of the subscribers, or, to view the property, 
call on Esgnezer Hance, near the premises. 
WILLIAM SATTERTHWAITE, 
JAMES R. STACKHOUSE, 
Falisington P. O., Bucks county, Pa. 
MARK PALMER, 
3d mo. 19, 64.—tf. Edgewood, Bucks Co., Pa. 


a 

ELLWOOD ZELL & 00., Publishers, Book- 

e sellers and Stationers, 2d floor No’s. 17 & 19 

South Sixth Street, Phitada. Also, Manufacturers 

of Photograph Albums, and Publishers of Friends’ 
Books, pod Foulke’s Almamac.—3d me. 12, ’64. tf. 


st, 
Ay Sera & FOULKE, MERCHANT TAILORS, No. 
521 Arch St., have on hand a assortment of 
CLOTHS, CASSIMPRES and ' INGS, and are 
prepaped to:have the same made upto order in good 


PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Frovr axp Meat.—Sales of superfine Flour at 
$7 50, extra at $8 25. Penna. and Ohio family at 
$8 50. and $9 00 per barrel,and fancy at $10. Smail 
gales to the trade from $7 50 ap to $10 00 for com- 
mon and fancy. Sales of Rye Flour at $7 50, In 
Corn Meal there is nothing doing to fix quotations. 


Gram.—Sales of good and prime Red Wheat at 
$2 08 a 2 10 per bushel, and white at from $2 20 to 
222. Rye ranges from $1 55 to $1 58. Corn—Yel- 
low is dull at $1 56 a 159 afloat. Oats are un- 
changed—sales of Penna. at 86 a 88 cts. Last sales 
of Penna. Barley at $1 2641 40,and of Malt at 
gl 60 a 1.65. 

Srzps.—Cloverseed is in demand at $8 50 $8 75 
per 64 pounds. Timothy is steady at $2 75 a $3 25 
per bushel. Small sales of Flaxseed at $3 40. 





y the barrelonly,).at Wm. H. Woopwarp’s, 


Tr SUGAR.—Choics Maple Sugar, from Somerset county, Pa 
ce Pi seat 516 Market Street. 


EDAR OOTTAGE,—Pennsylvania Avenue, Atlantic City, N. J. 
C is now open for the reception of xisitors. Terms, $15.00. 


Htb mo. 25, 1844-—2m. mpf. Groner CaaNDLar. 
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ND, PRLL BOARDING HOUSE. ‘This House is 
ee We cba boarders. It is ‘bennuiralty ated 
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QuARLEs FouLes, {rypricter, J atyhe and at moderate prices 
: ‘Stroudsbu o 
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